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THE NEW REALISM 


HERE has been a great deal of confusion in regard to terms in 
recent discussion. It may be well, therefore, to define what 
we mean by realism at the very outset. A number of writers have 
called themselves realists and proposed to champion realism, when 
they are really indistinguishable from idealists. Here, at least, the 
Leibnizian law of indiscernibles ought to hold. If the terms realism 
and idealism are retained at all, they ought to stand for different 
concepts. It is hard to see how theories which strive to express real- 
ity in terms of perspicuous or translucent perceptual differences can 
be called realism. This would surely make the shade of Berkeley 
wince a bit. Either empirical idealism or positivism is a better term 
for recent tendencies than realism. Leaving out all reference to the 
metaphysical stuff for the time being, I would hold that realism 
means the existence of reals beyond the apperceptive unity of indi- 
vidual consciousness and that these reals can make a difference to 
that consciousness so as to be known. Idealism, on the other hand, 
used in the epistemological sense, would have to hold that there is 
strictly only one unity of consciousness and that therefore the rela- 
tion to reality is a perspicuous relation. This assumption on the part 
of idealism may be veiled under various terms, such as appearance 
and reality, the finite and the infinite, the incomplete purpose and 
the completely fulfilled purpose; but in the various forms of expres- 
sion the assumption remains that all the facts are ultimately and 
really strung on one unity of thought. 

In order to pave the way for the statement of my own realism I 
must first expose two fundamental fallacies which permeate most of 
our past philosophic thought. The first of these fallacies may be 
stated as the assumption that only like ean act upon like, or that 
cause and effect must be identical. This has been assumed as an 
axiom by metaphysical idealism an¢ materialism alike. For idealism 
and materialism are alike undiscriminative. Their method is dog- 
matic rather than eritical. The only difference is in the stuff with 
which they start. Idealism, starting with meaning stuff, tries to ex- 
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press the whole universe in terms of this. Materialism, starting with 
mechanical stuff—stuff indifferent to meaning and value—must be 
consistent, or as consistent aS it can, in expressing the universe in 
terms of this. Both buy simplicity at the expense of the facts. 

In the end the problem is the old one of Empedocles: Can only 
like make a difference to like? ‘‘For it is with earth that we see 
Earth, and Water with water, by air we see bright Air, by fire de- 
stroying Fire. By love do we see Love, and Hate by grievous hate.’’ 
Expressed in terms of modern idealism, from the side of individual 
consciousness, the problem would read: Can only experience make a 
difference to experience; can only thought make a difference to 
thought? The absolute idealist attempts this disjunction: The 
reality which we strive to know must either be part of one context 
with our own finite meaning, it must be included within the com- 
pleted purpose, the absolute experience, of which we are even now 
conscious, as well as of our finitude and fragmentariness; or, on the 
other hand, the real object must be independent of our thought ref- 
erence. But complete independence is meaningless; therefore there 
must be one inclusive experience. To think an object as real is to 
think it as experience; therefore it must be experience. 

The issue between the realist and the idealist is a twofold one. 
The realist insists that there can be different universes of experience 
which can make a difference to each other; and also that what is non- 
reflective or non-meaning can make a difference to our reflective pur- 
poses, or vice versa. When we reflect upon a stone, that makes the 
stone experience for us, but does it also make the stone as such ex- 
perience? It is as reasonable, at any rate, to say that only water 
can know water, and that therefore in order to know water we must 
have water in the eye or on the brain, as it is to say that in order to 
know the stone or to reflect upon the stone, the stone must be re- 
flective. In either case our attitude is merely dogmatic. 

Science has already abandoned the axiom that only like can act 
upon like. It is busy remaking its mechanical models in order to 
meet the complexity of its world. The atomic theory is hardly more 
than a picture language for chemistry. Chemical energy need not 
be the same as electrical or nervous to make a difference to either. 
Chemical energy implies weight and mass, while electrical or nervous 
energy does not. The old metaphysical difficulty in regard to con- 
scious and physical energy has given way to a question of fact. The 
question is not, Can they make a difference to each other? but, Is 
there evidence of their making any difference to each other? A cup 
of coffee or a good beefsteak makes a difference to thinking. But 
that does not necessarily make them thought stuff. Whether cause 
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and effect are identical, either in kind or in time, is something for 
empirical investigation to determine, and not to be settled a priori. 
Science presents strong evidence that they need be neither. 

It is time that philosophy, too, were abandoning dogmatism in 
favor of facts. It is no longer a question of materialism or idealism ; 
but we must use idealistic tools where we are dealing with idealistic 
stuff and mechanical categories where the evidence for consciousness 
and value is lacking. We must learn to respect ends where there 
are ends; and to use those facts as means which have no meaning of 
their own. ‘To fail thus to discriminate is to be a sentimentalist, on 
the one hand, or a bore, on the other. What we want is a grain of 
sanity, even the size of a mustard seed. 

The merit of idealism, and for this we ought to give it due credit, 
is that it has shown that the universe must be differentiated with 
reference to our purposive attitudes. This is true whether the 
reality to be known is purposive or not. But because the universe 
ean only be known through our purposive attitudes, that does not 
make the universe through and through purposive. Where ideal- 
ism has been strong has been in interpreting institutional life. In 
order adequately to know another meaning, we must copy or share 
that meaning. This is true whenever our reality is thought stuff. 
Idealism, on the other hand, has always been weak in dealing with 
nature, and in furnishing therefore the proper setting for natural 
science. Idealism has striven to institutionalize nature or to reduce 
nature to reflective experience. In order to do this, it has been 
forced either to insist upon the ideality or phenomenality of nature, 
with Berkeley and Green, or to take the ground of Hegel, John 
Caird, and Royce that nature is essentially thought, social experi- 
ence, the objectification of logical categories, though an sich and 
not fiir sich, whatever that may mean. Hence nature becomes 
capable of system; it is essentially systematic. Thus in apotheosiz- 
ing the unity of apperception into an objective unity of nature, 
idealism has failed to discriminate. The stone and Hamlet are 
lumped together. But we can not acknowledge or react on nature 
as reflective or as experience on its own account, and therefore ideal- 
ism breaks down. It is true that we make the system of nature, 
as social minds, to anticipate the future and to satisfy our needs. 
But the inwardness of the energy which satisfies and the nature of 
the transformations by which it satisfies, we can not know. Water 
satisfies thirst. That is an energetic relation. But how and why 
we do not know. Hence our knowledge of nature is phenomenal. 
Not communion, but control, is what we must aim at. Knowledge 
is good here when it works. Dewey’s account of the relation of 
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knowledge to reality in terms of end and means, or purposive control, 
dodges the real issue of realism. It is merely a psychological 
account. 

Materialism, on the other hand, has been quite right in applying 
the mechanical categories to part of reality. The mechanical ideals 
will always find favor in natural science, where the aim is not the 
understanding of an objective meaning, but control of nature for 
our purposes. Where the materialist shows his dogmatism is in 
applying categories which are convenient in dealing with the non- 
purposive structure of the world to institutional reality as well. 
In failing to make them work here, instead of calling into play 
new categories, he insists upon eliminating the refractory world of 
meaning and value. The idealist, on the other hand, with his 
eye primarily on the world of social tissue or ideals, has insisted 
that the real is essentially the social or communicable. Each has 
failed to recognize how the other half lives. 

We have spoken of one fallacy, namely, the assumption that part 
of reality, in order to make a difference to another part, must be 
of the same stuff. The other fallacy of which I wish to speak is the 
assumption that what is not stuff can not be real. This assump- 
tion is very old. It is assumed by Parmenides when he dismisses 
non-being as unthinkable and nonsense. It is assumed by Kant, in 
his antinomy of space and time, when he assumes that the relation 
to nothing is no relation. Most philosophers have followed the 
leadership of these distinguished thinkers. But the assumption that 
zero is unthinkable and that the relation to nothing is no relation has 
been abandoned by mathematics for logical reasons. It must be 
abandoned likewise by metaphysics. I have tried to show elsewhere 
that time, space and direction must be assumed as non-stuff dimen- 
sions of reality in order to realize our human purposes; and I shall 
not try to repeat the arguments here.’ 

Instead of the dogmatic method, pursued by the old idealism and 
materialism alike, we must substitute the critical method. This 
method has been rechristened within recent years by C. 8. Peirce 
and William James and called pragmatism. As I understand this 
method, and have endeavored to apply it, it means simply trying to 
earry the scientific spirit into metaphysics. It means the willing- 
ness to acknowledge reality for what it is; what it is always meaning 


1 For the treatment of the non-stuff dimensions of reality, see especially the 
author’s monographs, ‘ Time and Reality,’ No. 26, Psychological Review Series ; 
‘Space and Reality,’ this JournaL, Vol. III., pp. 533, 589; ‘The Ultimate At- 
tributes of Reality,’ ibid., Vol. IV., p. 281; and ‘ Ought and Reality,’ Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, July, 1907. 
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for us, what difference it makes to our reflective purposes. Instead 
of insisting upon identity of stuff, as dogmatism has always done, 
this method is discriminative. It enables us to break up the universe 
and to deal with it piecemeal, to recognize unity where there is 
unity and chaos where there is chaos, purpose where there is purpose 
and the absence of purpose where there is no evidence of purpose. 
The universe in each part or stage of development is what we must 
acknowledge it to be, not necessarily what we do acknowledge, but 
what we must acknowledge to live life successfully. This acknowl- 
edgment, moreover, is not a mere will to believe or volitional fiat, but, 
at least as knowledge becomes organized, a definite and conscious 
acknowledgment. An unlimited will to believe as regards objective 
reality would be possible, if at all, only before we have organized 
knowledge, that is, if you could imagine knowledge starting in a 
conscious will-act. When we already have organized knowledge, if 
we choose to know, the possibilities become limited. In case of fully 
organized knowledge the place of the will to believe would be the 
will not to think, that is, to commit intellectual suicide. 

Neither can we state the truth attitude in merely dynamic terms. 
If we believe Dewey, the truth attitude must be characterized 
primarily by doubt and a transition to a new equilibrium, and must 
cease with certainty. This seems to me a one-sided definition. The 
truth attitude may at least involve the consciousness that we know 
that we know. To be sure, the nervousness of science leads us to 
repeat the experiment, in order to make sure that we have made no 
mistake; but that does not alter the truth of our first finding, if the 
experiment proves correct. If Dewey were right, truth would cease 
with its attainment. Truth is getting truth, but when you have 
truth, you have it no longer. That seems paradoxical. Truth as 
we have it, it seems to me, involves two things,—first, luminousness, 
or a peculiar satisfaction to the individual experience at the time, due 
to its felt consistency or fluency. This is the real positive truth 
value, whether formal or factual. The other factor involved in 
scientific truth is the feeling of tentativeness or openness to correc- 
tion. This is a qualification or nervousness on the part of the truth 
attitude either as a result of an actual feeling of discrepancy and 
fragmentariness as regards our present meaning; or it may be due to 
a more general feeling of instability based upon the time character 
of our meanings. Such correction can only come through further 
experience, whether of the immediate or formal type. We can not 
say that the value consists in the future consequences or leadings. 
These obviously have no value until they come. Further experience 
furnishes the possibility of correction of our truth values and so of 
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producing new values. I say possibility of correction because repeat- 
ing the experiment, while it relieves our nervousness, does not 
necessarily produce a new truth. The truth value itself must be 
stated in creative terms, and not merely in terms of consequences. 
If the truth value lay merely in the consequences or leadings there 
could be no such thing as truth value. 

Having now made clear our method, we are ready to define our 
realism. We may lay it down, then, that the real must be known 
through our purposive attitudes or conceptual construction. Real 
objects are never constituted by mere sense perception. They are 
not compounds of sensation. They presuppose creative purpose. 
They can only become objects for a self-realizing will. The real is 
the intelligible or noumenal, not the mere immediate. It is through 
hypothesis that knowledge becomes possible. The immediate can 
only be evidence, a secondary grade of reality at most, though, in 
the language of Professor James, it does put us next to the real ob- 
ject; or, in my own terms, it is one form of energetic continuity. 

I realize that this thesis runs counter to the prevailing attitude 
at the present time, which is an apotheosis of the immediate. But 
empirical idealism is at best a half-way house. We can not say that 
the real is merely what its perceived or what makes an immediate 
difference to our conscious purposes, whether in the way of value 
or of fact. We must at least say that the real is what can be per- 
ceived, unless we bring in some deus ex machina or supernatural 
storehouse of percepts, as Berkeley does. Surely the empirical 
idealist of to-day would not say that the increased powers of the 
telescope or microscope create the facts. Nor can the uniformity 
of our expectancies be credited to our individual perception; and 
hence, from the perceptualist point of view, requires another deus ex 
machina. To say that uniformity or stability is a social fact does 
not explain the fact, but presupposes an extrasocial constitution, a 
constitution binding upon all of us. Not only perception, but 
possible perception, must be invoked to complete the empirical 
idealist’s reality; and ‘possible’ itself is not a category of percep- 
tion. 

As the old idealist and the old realist alike assumed the principle 
of causal identity, it became necessary to think of the subjective 
qualities as copies of objective qualities. Naive realism and ideal- 
ism alike assume the identity of the perceptual qualities and the 
real qualities. In modified realism, the primary qualities at least 
must be copied. For the empirical idealism of to-day the problem 
still remains as to whether the perceived qualities and the objective 
qualities are the same. Unless the idealist becomes a solipsist he 
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must show that his subjective copies are adequate even to a per- 
ceptual world. This difficulty would vanish, once we abandoned 
the principle of identity, which is merely a priori and contrary to 
the evidence of science. To ask what perceptual qualities are, when 
they are not perceived, becomes in that case as superfluous as it is 
meaningless. Processes which are not conscious and which there- 
fore have no perceptual qualities can, under certain conditions, make 
perceptual differences to beings organized as we are. To speak of 
archetypal qualities is merely duplicating this moment of perception. 
If these non-conscious reals act upon other non-conscious reals, we 
have not perceptual differences, but chemical or physical changes. 
These must be interpolated by us in order to make continuous our 
perceptual scheme. We saw the wood burning in the grate: in our 
absence the fire has gone out and the wood has turned to ashes. 
To piece together this discontinuity in our perceptions we must 
assume certain differences or changes which can not themselves be 
expressed as perceptions. 

But a more serious difficulty still remains. Even granting a 
being who should have perceptual differences for all the changes 
going on, minute or great, and without breach of continuity, even 
he would not have reality. The real individual can not be treated 
as a compound of perceptual qualities or subjective values. He must 
be acknowledged as something more than the sum total of his ap- 
pearances, past, present and future. If sensations constituted 
reality, then the more sensations the more reality. Take Helen 
Keller’s reality, for example, on this supposition. For convenience, 
I will use Professor Titchener’s estimate of the number of sense 
qualities. According to him, sight furnishes us 32,820 different 
sense qualities, hearing 11,600, making a total of 44,420. The re- 
maining sense qualities are in the neighborhood of fifteen. As Helen 
Keller possesses neither the sense of sight nor that of hearing, her 
reality would be to our reality as 15 is to 44,435, leaving the ques- 
tion of value out of account. But Helen Keller seems to be able to 
enter into communion with human beings all over the world, to share 
their purposes, to sympathize with them and help them better than 
most human beings with the use of all their senses. The reason the 
phenomenalistie position, that reality is the sum of its perceptions, 
has seemed so plausible is that it has always borrowed its illustra- 
tions from the physical part of the world, where the inwardness 
of the process is inaccessible to our ideal construction. As we can 
not know the inner reality of gold, it became easy to suppose that 
gold is the sum total of its perceptual qualities, as yellow, malleable, 
soluble in aqua regia, while these are merely the functions of gold, or 
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ways in which it can be connected up with a certain context includ- 
ing our psychophysical organism. When we come to deal with a 
human being, a friend of ours, the inadequacy of mere perceptual 
qualities becomes evident. He is not his height, nor his color, nor 
his softness, nor his hardness, nor even the sum total of all the 
perceptions we can get. He is what we must acknowledge, what 
fulfills a unique purpose on the part of our wills, and, as opposed to 
the gold or the stone, a sharable reality, a reality whose inward- 
ness we can to some extent copy. 

The confusion of the perceptual and the noumenal goes back to 
Leibniz. It was Leibniz that confused force and representation, 
the resistance and doing-work character of the thing with its per- 
ceptual stuff; or, in the case of a higher grade of reality, the 
abstract concept with the purposive will. Kant is quite right that 
Leibniz’s perception stuff is merely phenomenal. Leibniz misses the 
very ‘soul’ in things, which he wishes to find. 

We have seen that the real is the intelligible or the noumenal; 
that this reality is accessible only through conceptual construction 
or purposive will attitudes. The reals must be ejects, not percepts. 
No wonder that the perceptualists have not been able to discover 
non-being dimensions, since these could not be perceived, but dis- 
covered only through the most subtle conceptual tools, according to 
the real difference which they make to our purposive striving. We 
have already indicated that because reality can only be known con- 
ceptually, that does not mean that reality must be conceptual. 
Reality is, however, only really knowable in so far as it is conceptual, 
that is, so far as we can share its inner meaning. Were reality 
through and through a moral whole, a city of God, knowledge could 
be at least approximate, that is, so far as different meanings can 
grasp each other. Identity is important for the real sharing of 
meanings or real knowledge, even if it has no relevance to causality. 
In recognizing that reality could not be treated altogether as moral 
purpose, Kant showed a keenness far exceeding that of his critics, 
as he showed his obtuseness in not recognizing that moral purpose, 
as expressed in individual and institutional life, is a real part of 
reality. 

The conceptual noumenon need not seem a cold abstraction. On 
the contrary, it may, on account of instinctive beliefs, come to us 
with immediate certainty and conviction. It may present itself, as 
in the case of our fellow man, as an object of immediate acknowledg- 
ment; and, in the case of religion, it may feel like an immediate 
presence, as instinctive feeling takes the place of inference. But in 
any case the reals beyond our own consciousness must be ejects, not 
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percepts, however immediate their reality as a result of instinct 
may seem. They are objects of thought or purposive will, not of 
sense. The perceptual qualities have no reality except as relations 
to conscious energetic centers or purposive wills. It is quite true, 
therefore, that perceptual qualities can not interact, as they are 
the felt continuities or the functional connections of energetic centers, 
when a conscious will is part of the complex. There can be no 
sense in speaking of these qualities as acting upon the will or parallel 
to the world of will-acts. They are simply one type of transeunt 
connections or energetic continuities. These energetic continui- 
ties may be intersubjective relations, and in that case communication 
and real knowledge are possible. They may be relations of centers 
below the reflective level. In that case knowledge becomes instru- 
mental or phenomenal. 

Equipped with our subjective purposes, or conceptual tools, we 
ean now confront the larger world. In the course of conscious 
experience, and as we strive to realize our tendencies, formal or 
practical, the world beyond us becomes differentiated and labeled 
according to our success or failure. But the real objects are not 
constituted by our differentiation, except when we make our reali- 
ties outright, as in the case of artistic creation. The meaning is, 
indeed, created in the course of experience, but not the object which 
we mean. Else science were impossible. The real objects must be 
acknowledged or met, whether they are to be understood or to be 
controlled. 

The noumenal world, which constitutes the world of real objects, 
may be differentiated according to our purposes into two general 
divisions, the world of being or stuff, on the one hand, and the 
world of non-being or non-stuff, on the other. By the former I 
understand, speaking in phenomenal terms, various types of ex- 
pectancy or uniformity, which we can have in regard to our per- 
ceptual world. These types of uniformity, again, can be graded 
into two main divisions, namely, those which we can acknowledge 
metaphysically as purposive in their own right and those which 
we must acknowledge as existing and must meet, but whose inward- 
ness escapes us. The former we must learn to understand and 
appreciate, the latter to anticipate and control. The former con- 
stitute the realm of idealism, the latter of materialism. 

Whether our conceptual structures should be regarded as copies 
or as tools with reference to the larger world is not a question 
that can be settled after the manner of either or, but must depend 
upon the kind of reality we mean. If this reality is that of other 
purposive structures or meanings, then the relation must be that of 
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copying or sharing; if the reality aimed at is infra-reflective, then 
the relation must be instrumental. 

As regards the stuff character of reality, then, our theory is 
pluralistic, acknowledging different kinds and grades of energetic 
centers according to the differences they make to our reflective 
purposes. 

But this theory also insists upon non-stuff dimensions of reality. 
These, too, are noumena, or intelligible realities. They differ from 
the stuff types in that they are not perceptually continuous with our 
psychophysical organism. They can not appear as phenomena, but 
must be acknowledged for the realization of our purposes. Thus we 
must acknowledge the transformation of our values, the instability of 
our meanings. Time creeps into our equations and makes revision 
necessary. New values can only be had by waiting. Again, space 
conditions our intersubjective relations, as well as our relations to 
non-purposive beings. It makes possible externality of energetic 
centers and free mobility. Lastly, the relativity of our meanings and 
ideals makes necessary the assumption of an absolute direction, a 
normative limit, to measure the validity of our finite standards. 
These non-being dimensions must be regarded as real as the will cen- 
ters which they condition. They are more knowable than the world 
of stuff, because their characters are few and simple, whereas the 
varieties and grades of stuff are almost infinite. Thus, by means of 
our conceptual tools, we are able to discover, not only various kinds 
of stuff, but we are able to discover dimensions of reality of ultimate 
importance, where microscopes and telescopes can not penetrate, 
realities which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor ever will see or 
hear, more subtle than ether or radium, if these be more than fictions. 

If you laugh now at the title of this paper and say that I have 
palmed off a very old realism with new pretensions, I have no apolo- 
gies to offer. For, on the one hand, there is nothing a philosopher 
needs more than a good laugh; and I shall feel that, in any case, I 
am a public benefactor. On the other hand, it is not the philos- 
opher’s business to make a world, but to interpret it; and men’s 
oldest instincts are often truer than their newest theories. These 


instincts I have tried to make explicit. JOHN E. Boopin. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 





A BROADER BASIS FOR PSYCHOLOGY NECESSARY 


SYCHOLOGY developed before any of the objective sciences; 
hence it was inevitable that it should be the ‘science of con- 
sciousness,’ entirely distinct from any of the objective sciences. 
The wonderful development of the natural. sciences in the last half 
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century has resulted in profound changes of method in psychology 
and some changes in psychological classifications, but the earlier 
view of psychology as a science that seeks to classify and explain 
conscious phenomena only, has persisted and still dominates all 
psychological thought. The work of physiologists has been exten- 
sively used in explaining conscious phenomena and has caused new 
analyses and classifications of the facts of consciousness, but the 
psychologist has still considered that he was dealing with an entirely 
distinet order of facts, hence he has not rendered much assistance 
to the physiologist by analyses of mental activity. He has generally 
insisted upon the use of separate terms for psychological and 
physiological facts, although great confusion frequently results from 
trying to describe processes exclusively in one, or more fully in both 
sets of terms, especially when there is often no means of knowing 
whether the process described is or is not conscious. A few terms, 
however, such as behavior, function, ete., that do not imply either 
presence or absence of consciousness, have come into use because of 
their great convenience in discussing organic phenomena. 

With the progress of psychology into the genetic field the dif- 
ficulties of studying behavior or function from the subjective or con- 
scious side have been greatly multiplied, until psychologists generally 
recognize that the terms and definitions based on the introspections 
of highly developed states of consciousness are totally unsuited to 
describe the mental states of animals, children, and the lower races. 

The invention of a number of new terms will only multiply dif- 
ficulties and errors unless a common conception is found for all 
forms and grades of behavior of organisms and organs. The terms 
seed, plant, blossom, fruit, in botany, have only a formal value for 
purposes of classification until they are conceived as different forms 
or stages of what is essentially the same. In a similar way psychol- 
ogy and other sciences can get no relief from the rapidly increasing 
difficulties of naming and explaining the great variety of phenomena 
now being studied until a common conception is found for the facts 
of physiology, biology, psychology, and I may also add sociology. 
The addition of ‘subeonsciousness’ to our vocabulary where separate 
consciousness of any kind is implied, emphasizes the old point of 
view, solves no difficulties, and multiplies the chances of error. 

A helpful common econeeption is, I believe, to be found by regard- 
ing physiology, biology, and psychology as all being concerned in 
the study of the behavior or the functioning of organisms and 
organs, whether conscious or unconscious. In other words, our ideas 
of a functional psychology must be developed and broadened to 
include unconscious functioning. 
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All organisms, though subject to physical and chemical laws, are 
distinguished from non-living bodies by the exhibition of what we 
know as life phenomena, which we may think of as the new phe- 
nomena that appear with the organization of matter, just as new 
phenomena appear when two chemical substances unite. When 
organization and functioning reach a certain degree (whether it be 
supposed to be in the simplest form, the ameba, or the highest, man), 
then another new phenomenon, that of consciousness, appears. This 
conception places before us a distinct field of scientific research in 
which the problem to be investigated is the behavior of organisms. 
In this broad field a number of sciences are now concerned, each 
seeking to understand the behavior of organisms by studying their 
anatomy, or structure, and their physiology, or modes of functioning. 

Psychology is concerned with one portion of this larger field. Its 
more specific task is to determine what kind of organization and 
functioning is accompanied by consciousness, to classify the various 
phenomena of consciousness, and to determine the interrelationships 
between structure, functioning, and consciousness. 

So far as intellectual activities are concerned, conscious phe- 
nomena are easily brought under the same standards as the uncon- 
scious. The end of the functioning of all organisms is the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of the organism, and all behavior adapted to 
secure that end may (if we think of intelligence as the adaptation of 
means to ends) be regarded as intelligent, whether or not it is con- 
scious. To use the word in this sense involves a considerable change 
in the meaning of the term, not so much because the idea is different 
as because the term ‘intelligence’ has usually carried with it the 
implication of consciousness. It is, however, absolutely necessary to 
modify the meaning of the word so as to include unconscious as well 
as conscious adaptation of means to ends, or to find some other 
word to deseribe this fundamental characteristic of all organs and 
organisms. The general terms ‘neurosis’ and ‘psychosis’ have been 
found very useful, but we need a more general term to include the 
essentials of both these terms. I therefore suggest the term ‘or- 
ganosis’ to signify the adaptive functioning of any organism or 
organ without reference to whether the activity involved is conscious 
or unconscious, and without reference to whether the organ is ner- 
vous or non-nervous, or the organism vegetable or animal. 

Such a general term and conception are necessary because certain 
fundamental characteristics of the behavior of all living organisms, 
from the plant and the ameba to man, are the same (nervous tissue 
having them only in a greater degree), because there are no means 
of knowing whether some of these are conscious or not, and because 
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there is good reason to believe that an organ may at one time func- 
tion with consciousness and at another time without. We need 
therefore to recognize a science of behavior of organisms and organs, 
or organosis. 

Many corresponding general terms, such as a term to indicate the 
retention of the effects of previous experience, whether conscious 
or unconscious, will also be needed to express the broadest meaning 
that may be attached to memory, and another term to mean percep- 
tion, whether conscious or unconscious. In sociology we shall con- 
ceive of society as functioning and surviving by means of its material 
appliances, its language, customs, laws, and institutions, while the 
psychologist will no longer regard man as a separate existence, but 
as a portion of a larger organism upon which the development of 
individual mental life is peculiarly dependent. 

It will, of course, also be necessary, after getting this common 
point of view, to classify under general heads the different forms 
of the same general phenomena. Thus, under the term organosis 
(or intelligence in a broad meaning), we shall have (1) vegetative or 
physiological organosis or intelligence, which carries on the life 
processes within the organism, (2) sensory-motor organosis, or in- 
telligence manifested in the functioning of reflex and instinctive 
mechanisms that promote survival in a given environment, (3) repre- 
sentative organosis, or intelligence which is manifested in the func- 
tioning of organs by which past and possible future stimulations are 
reacted to as well as present stimulations, (4) abstract or thinking 
organosis, or intelligence manifested in the functioning of organs 
(presumably the frontal lobes of the human cerebrum) by which the 
possibilities of various modes of reaction are symbolized and realized 
without their taking place. 

The several forms of organosis or intelligence differ not so much 
in degree as in the kind of mechanism and functioning by which 
means are adapted to the great end of preserving life. The build- 
ing and keeping alive of a tree or the body of a man is not less won- 
derful than the planning of a building by an architect, and the 
regulation of the heat of the different rooms by means of a furnace, 
engineer and thermostat is very simple compared with the fune- 
tioning by means of which the physiological apparatus regulates the 
heat of the body under various conditions. The analyses performed 
by the stomach are more complex than the formule of the chemist. 
Furthermore, the physiological organosis may be modified by re- 
peated and even by single stimuli, as well as conscious functioning. 
Again, the sensory-motor intelligence of the bee in building its comb, 
of the swallow in eatching insects, and of the baseball pitcher in 
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throwing the ball, is different, but not less in degree, than are the 
mathematical calculations by which the engineer constructs a bridge 
or determines the course of projectiles. 

The experimental psychologist has been greatly handicapped in 
his tests, especially those directed towards the measurement of gen- 
eral intelligence, by the fact that psychological analysis has not 
pointed out these different forms of intelligence that are the result 
of the functioning of different organs in different ways. 

The study of functioning, organosis or intelligence from the con- 
scious side only is much like trying to understand the movements of 
an engine, an electric car, or a printing press by watching the 
operator. The human mechanism is a million-fold more complex than 
any of these machines, and the details and success of its functioning 
are known and controlled by consciousness to as slight an extent as 
are the detailed mechanisms and working of a great railroad system 
by its president, and yet there is no more reason to doubt that con- 
sciousness influences behavior than there is to doubt the influence of 
the railroad president. 

When the genetic point of view is more fully worked out 
psychology will be transformed not so much by having its accepted 
facts invalidated as by having them illuminated, explained, and 
placed in their proper perspective in relation to other sciences and to 
the theory of evolution that has so rapidly transformed all of scien- 
tific thought. 

The above is a very brief statement of the point of view reached 
by the writer in his study of genetic psychology, presented, while 
some of the details are being worked out, for the criticism of 
psychologists. 

Suggestions are desired, not only as to the point of view, but as 
to terms. Is it best to extend the meaning of old terms and recognize 
unconscious as well as conscious intelligence, memory, perception, 
ete., or is it best to invent new terms that shall imply neither con- 
sciousness nor unconsciousness while the facts of behavior are being 


studied ? E. A. KirKPATRICK. 
FITCHBURG NORMAL, Mass. 





DISCUSSION 


THE ABSOLUTE AND THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


R. W. A. BROWN, in the Journau for August 15, approves 
my pragmatism for allowing that a belief in the absolute 
may give holidays to the spirit, but takes me to task for the narrow- 
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ness of this concession, and shows by striking examples how great a 
power the same belief may have in letting loose the strenuous life. 

I have no criticism whatever to make upon his excellent article, 
but let me explain why ‘moral holidays’ were the only gift of 
the absolute which I picked out for emphasis. I was primarily con- 
cerned in my lectures with contrasting the belief that the world is 
still in process of making with the belief that there is an ‘eternal’ 
edition of it ready-made and complete. The former, or ‘pluralistic’ 
belief, was the one that my pragmatism favored. Both beliefs con- 
firm our strenuous moods. Pluralism actually demands them, since 
it makes the world’s salvation depend upon the energizing of its 
several parts, among which we are. Monism permits them, for 
however furious they may be, we can always justify ourselves in 
advance for indulging them by the thought that they will have been 
expressions of the absolute’s perfect life. By escaping from your 
finite perceptions to the conception of the eternal whole, you can 
hallow any tendency whatever. Though the absolute dictates noth- 
ing, it will sanction anything and everything after the fact, for 
whatever is once there will have to be regarded as an integral mem- 
ber of the universe’s perfection. Quietism and frenzy thus alike re- 
ceive the absolute’s permit to exist. Those of us who are naturally 
inert may abide in our resigned passivity; those whose energy is 
excessive may grow more reckless still. History shows how easily 
both quietists and fanatics have drawn inspiration from the absolu- 
tistic scheme. It suits sick souls and strenuous ones equally well. 

One can not say thus of pluralism. Its world is always vulner- 
able, for some part may go astray; and having no ‘eternal’ edition 
of it to draw comfort from, its partisans must always feel to some 
degree insecure. If, as pluralists, we grant ourselves moral holidays, 
they ean only be provisional breathing-spells, intended to refresh us 
for the morrow’s fight. This forms one permanent inferiority of 
pluralism from the pragmatic point of view. It has no saving 
message for incurably sick souls. Absolutism, among its other 
messages, has that message, and is the only scheme that has it neces- 
sarily. That constitutes its chief superiority and is the source of its 
religious power. That is why, desiring to do it full justice, I valued 
its aptitude for moral-holiday giving so highly. Its claims in that 
way are unique, whereas its affinities with strenuousness are less 
emphatic than those of the pluralistic scheme. 

In my last lecture I candidly allowed for this inferiority of 
pluralism. It lacks the wide indifference that absolutism shows. 
It is bound to disappoint many sick souls whom absolutism ean 
console. It seems therefore poor tactics for absolutists to make little 
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of this advantage. The needs of sick souls are surely the most 
urgent; and believers in the absolute should rather hold it to be a 
great merit in their philosophy that it can meet them so well. 

The pragmatism or pluralism which I defend has to fall back 
on a certain ultimate hardihood, a certain willingness to live without 
assurances or guarantees. To minds thus willing to live on possi- 
bilities that are not certainties, quietistic religion, sure of salvation 
any how, has a slight flavor of fatty degeneration about it which has 
caused it to be looked askance on, even in the church. Which side 
is right here, who can say? Within religion, emotion is apt to be 
tyrannical; but philosophy must favor the emotion that allies itself 
best with the whole body and drift of all the truths in sight. I con- 
ceive this to be the more strenuous type of emotion; but I have to 
admit that its inability to let loose quietistic raptures is a serious 
deficiency in the pluralistic philosophy which I profess. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Theory of Good and Evil. A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. Hast- 
INcs RasHpaLt. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1907. 2 Vols. Pp. 
xx + 312; xv + 464. 

The purpose of Dr. Rashdall’s ‘ Theory of Good and Evil’ is primarily 
to provide for the use of undergraduate students of philosophy a system- 
atic discussion, which shall be as free as possible from perplexing 
‘allusiveness and technicality,’ of the chief topics connected with the 
ethical problem. The author’s own theory embodies a frank attempt to 
present ‘a fresh systematic treatment of the main problems of moral 
philosophy’ in the spirit which animated Professors Green and Sidgwick, 
and a reconstruction of ethical theory which shall profit not only by the 
criticisms of each of those thinkers upon the other, but also by the 
‘general progress of philosophy’ since the first appearance of their 
ethical works. 

This treatise, though concerned with the investigation of profound 
questions, is singularly successful in its avoidance of all ponderosity and 
pedantry. Written in a pleasing style, it is readable throughout. The 
problems discussed are clearly presented, the line of argument is always 
developed with logical care and dialectical skill, the discussions of even 
the most abstract questions are uniformly lucid and illuminating. Much 
of the suggestive power of the work is derived from the wealth of pertinent 
illustration, upon his abundant store of which the author draws freely. 
Particularly noteworthy is the careful analysis of problems under in- 
vestigation and the comprehensive marshaling of opposing and conflict- 
ing views. Of the merits and demerits of inharmonious views there is 
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always fair consideration and frank acknowledgment. There is much evi- 
dence of the author’s desire for an impartial investigation and the intent 
to seek truth rather than confirmation of a predetermined thesis. The 
discussion of various difficult and perplexing aspects of the ethical ques- 
tion is not alone illuminating, but is adapted as well to stimulate further 
reflection. There is clear and explicit recognition and indication of the 
broad social incidence of many principles, and no less of particular in- 
stances, of conduct, which will certainly induce an intellectual and moral 
expansion in the reader whose thought is still in process of organization. 
The work in general is extremely well suited to the needs of under- 
graduate students either as a text-book or as a work of collateral refer- 
ence. Worthy of specific mention also is the author’s just appreciation 
of the essential character of the moral consciousness and his ready 
admission of its implicates—an admission, however, which is carefully 
guarded against misinterpretation, and to which advance is made only 
through critical examination of opposite views. 

The subject of investigation is so divided and the subtopics are so 
arranged as to be discussed under three general heads: Book L., entitled 
‘The Moral Criterion, seeks ‘a clearer and more definite conception of 
the moral criterion than is contained in (the) common moral conscious- 
ness.’ Book II., entitled ‘The Individual and the Society,’ considers the 
controversies which ‘center round the question of the relation of thie 
individual and the individual’s good to society and a wider social good.’ 
Book III., discussing ‘Man and the Universe,’ takes up ‘those wider 
philosophical issues which are ultimately involved in any attempt to think 
out fully and adequately the meaning of the word’s “ right and wrong,” 
“good and evil.”’ 

The author, recognizing that ‘a clear and adequate conception of the 
scope and object-matter of a Science’ is the goal rather than the starting- 
point of a specific science, disclaims in his introductory chapter the 
attempt to delimit the subject of ethical investigation in advance, except 
for the assumption ‘that we are concerned with the study of human 
conduct, that we are investigating the meaning of the ideas “ right” 
and “ wrong,” with the object of arriving at a clearer conception of those 
ideas in general and of determining in a more precise way than is done 
by ordinary persons in common life what things in particular are right 
and what are wrong.’ This last clause contains a hint of the author’s 
method in treating the various abstract problems considered. Throughout 
there is constantly in evidence an endeavor to bring the discussion of each 
specific problem into a close and vital connection with actual contempo- 
rary life, with activities and situations familiar to the twentieth-century 
man. In following out the investigation the treatment takes what the 
author regards as ‘ the line of development taken by the mind of students.’ 

The author having assumed in the earlier chapters of Book I. ‘ that 
Kant is right ... in holding that moral approval is a judgment of the 
intellect, not a feeling or an emotion,’ undertakes to justify this position 
in his discussion of ‘Reason and Feeling.’ His position, as he admits, 
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embodies a considerable qualification of the ethical rationalism of Clarke, 
Kant and kindred thinkers. He holds that though moral judgments are 
given by reason, neither mere rationality nor a purely ‘rational desire’ 
is adequate as the sole reason for specific actions. ‘ Normally the ends 
prescribed by the practical reason are objects of desire for their own sake.’ 
Even though ‘the judgments of practical reason normally create a more 
or less powerful impulse towards the performance of what they enjoin 

. it is possible to distinguish between the judgment that the act is 
right and the emotions by which the judgment is accompanied.’ This 
important distinction is repeatedly emphasized by the author and grounds 
his view that the distinctively moral factor is a rational process of value 
assessment. He finds that an emotion may inspire particular judgments 
of right and wrong, but it could not create the idea of ‘right’ or of 
‘good, For ‘it is not the existence of the feeling but our judgment that 
that feeling is good that enables us to say that the act which excites it is 
right or wrong.’ He holds and apparently justifies his views that the 
judgment of value is an immediate judgment of the practical reason, not 
a mere feeling; that the essence of the judgment—the idea of value—is 
a distinct intellectual concept or category; that the moral judgment pos- 
sesses a universality or objectivity which can not be ascribed to mere 
sensations or to the judgments of perception founded upon them. The 
author recognizes a true element in hedonism inasmuch as ‘ feeling is 

. . always part of the ground on which an ethical judgment is based,’ 
but he emphatically declares it fallacious to attempt to evaluate feeling 
abstracted from other elements of consciousness, as ultimate judgments of 
value are pronounced upon consciousness taken as a whole. 

The determination of the respective spheres of reason and feeling 
within the moral consciousness prepares for the presentation of Dr. 
Rashdall’s own theory of the moral criterion, which he designates as 
‘ideal utilitarianism.’ The selection of this name he justifies as follows: 
“The term utilitarianism will . . . suggest that we do estimate actions 
by their tendency to promote human good... while the qualification 
‘ideal’ will remind us that the good for which we seek is not a conception 
got by abstraction from a number of empirically given experiences of 
pleasure or pain, but an ideal set up by rational judgments of value passed 
upon all the elements of our actual experience.” As further elucidating 
this justification of the use of the term it should be noted that the intent 
of earlier chapters has been ‘to show that the way to find out whether 
an action is right or wrong... is to consider whether it will tend to 
produce for society in general a Wellbeing or eddamovia, or good which 
includes many elements possessing different values, which values are 
intuitively discerned and compared . . . by the moral or practical reason.’ 
Though all moral judgments are intellectual, they are further held to be 
‘ultimately judgments as to the value of ends.’ Thus would the author 
combine the ‘ utilitarian principle that ethics must be teleological with a 
non-hedonistie view of the ethical end.’ ‘ All virtue’ he asserts consists 
‘ultimately in the promotion of true social good.’ Examining virtue, he 
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discerns a ‘general principle of the superiority of certain parts of our 
nature to others’ which is “the root of two sets of virtues: of those 
virtues which consist in the exercise of the higher intellectual and esthetic 
faculties; of the virtues which consist in the due control or subordination 
of the lower impulses.” 

Although it is clearly man’s duty ‘to produce the greatest possible 
good,’ the question ‘Whose good is to be promoted?’ must still be 
answered. This question leads to an admirably clear and precise discus- 
sion of justice. Bentham’s dictum is so modified as to read: “ Every- 
body’s good to be treated as of equal value with the like good of every one 
else.” That equality which is based in absolute justice is said to be 
‘equality of consideration.’ 

The second book commences with a defense of the possibility of a 
hedonistic calculus; the hedonistic conception of the ethical ends is, how- 
ever, rejected. The author finds that pleasure is a good, but not the good. 
The moral consciousness pronounces some goods intrinsically more valu- 
able than others—the highest of all being ‘virtue. Between different 
kinds of good, choice should always be of the higher. The possibility of 
such choice is said to imply the commensurability of all values on a single 
scale. Happiness as well as pleasure is sharply distinguished from ethical 
value as such. Happiness should not be identified with ‘the end of life 
in general, with consciousness that has value, with well-being. Though 
a most important element in well-being, happiness, by itself, is not the 
good. 

The conception of the moral end as well-being finds further clarifica- 
tion and expansion in the discussion of ‘ self-realization and self-sacrifice.’ 
The author’s attempt to define his attitude towards these opposite views of 
the ethical end, constitutes what is, perhaps, the least satisfactory portion 
of the work. Though the views advanced are for the most part tenable, 
it seems palpable that, logically followed, they lead to conclusions accept- 
able to the average advocate of self-realization as the ethical end. 

Several ‘ possible’ interpretations of the ‘ fascinating formula ’— self- 
realization is the end of life’—are presented and criticized. Taken 
literally, the formula is meaningless as the self is real already. If it 
means ‘ the realization of some potentiality or capacity of the self which 
is at present unrealized,’ the author will admit that ‘ morality must con- 
sist in some kind of self-realization.’? But as all activity, immoral as well 
as moral, is self-realization, the ‘ differentia of morality’ is lacking in the 
formula. It can not mean the realization of all the capacities of human 
nature, for ‘one capacity can only be realized by the non-realization or 
sacrifice of some other capacity.’ Nor can it mean ‘an equal all-round 
development of one’s whole nature—physical, intellectual, emotional.’ 
Such an aim is as impracticable as the realization of all one’s capacities. 
‘One possible interpretation ... remains. Self-realization may mean 
the realization of a man’s highest capacities by the sacrifice of the lower. 

. But... there is nothing of all this in the word “self-realization.” 
And even with the gloss that “ self-realization ” means realization of the 
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“true” or “higher ” self, it tells us just nothing at all about the question 
what this true self-realization is.’ A serious difficulty is found in the 
fact that ‘self-realization’ says ‘nothing about the question of the rela- 
tion of my end to that of others.’ This would be removed, we are told, if 
we contend that ‘the self which is realized in morality actually includes 
in itself all the other selves in whom I feel an interest’; but in objection 
to such a view it is urged that ‘ the very essence of selfhood . . . excludes 
an absorption or inclusion in other selves.’ 

Dr. Rashdall rejects the self as the ethical end. His own treatment 
of the moral goal as social well-being would, however, seem to involve the 
admission that ultimately all good is evaluated with reference to a 
plurality of selves in society. He frequently makes explicit statements 
which would ground such a view. “ Even the moral law,” he tells us, “ is 
not an end in itself, but only souls or wills recognizing and regulating 
their action by the moral law.” And again: “ The very idea of an ‘end’ 
implies the existence of beings (who may find) some kind of satisfaction 
in that end.” Elsewhere he asserts that feelings of moral approval ‘ are 
elements in a single . . . articulated ideal of human life’ After stating 
that ‘benevolence asserts the value of good, justice... the value of 
persons,’ he adds: “There is no real and final collision between these 
aspects of the ideal end, for good is ultimately the good of definite individ- 
uals.” He also declares that while ‘the perfection of human society 
demands the interaction of many different types of human excellence .. . 
we may, nevertheless, speak of a single ideal of human character.’ 

These utterances would seem to supply adequate basis for the con- 
clusion that there is an ideal of human nature, the realization of which 
is the moral goal; that its realization is the good, but that this good is 
itself always relative to the self which in and through morality is realiz- 
ing the ideal in itself. If in such view of the ideal there be no explicit 
mention of other selves, it nevertheless seems fair to urge that every self 
is a social self, an individual, but always in relation to his fellows. Thus 
the ideal becomes what Professor Geo. H. Palmer calls the ‘ conjunct 
self ’°—the self in its inevitable. social relations—a view to which Dr. 
Rashdall’s conception of social well-being seems reducible. For he admits 
that ‘ good is ultimately the good of definite individuals.’ The conception 
of the ethical end as a person avoids, if we hold to an ultimate ideal of 
human character or selfhood, the vagueness which seems inseparable from 
Dr. Rashdall’s conception of ‘social well-being.’ Well-being which com- 
prises a balance between self-development and self-assertion, and self- 
sacrifice as well, acquires definite meaning only in reference to selves or 
persons who in themselves are of final significance. Morality is for per- 
sons, rather than persons for morality. 

Vocation which determines the ‘kind and the limits of the self- 
development and self-sacrifice which (morality) will demand of the indi- 
vidual’ is the subject of a discussion which is of especial value because of 
its practical adaptability to the solution of one of life’s most insistent and 
most perplexing problems. After noting that social interest requires dif- 
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ferent contributions from different members, and that, therefore, spe- 
cialization in moral activity is necessary, the author discusses carefully 
and with helpful suggestiveness specific considerations which should 
determine the choice of vocation. 

The third book discusses first ‘metaphysic and morality.’ These are 
closely connected because a true account of morality involves meta- 
physical postulates; some of the conclusions of metaphysic are of im- 
portance for morality; and moral philosophy supplies data to metaphysic. 
Ethics is found to deal with ‘such a large and fundamental aspect of 
ultimate reality that it is practically impossible to deal with it thoroughly 
without taking a very important step towards the determination of our 
attitude towards reality as a whole.’ Chief emphasis is laid upon the 
reality of a continuous self and the existence of a divine conscious-will 
which grounds an absolute moral law. The baffling problem of evil is 
also investigated. The author admits a certain justification for the 
pessimist’s emphasis of evil in the world. But he goes on to declare: 
“Tt is only the evidence of the moral consciousness, taken in connection 
with the idealistic or theistic argument as a whole, that forces us to 
believe that the world must have an end, that that end is good, and that 
that good is in principle the same good of which in the moral judgments 
of the developed moral nature we have a .. . not fundamentally mislead- 
ing revelation. On this supposition whatever evil exists in the world 
must be supposed to exist because it is a necessary means to the greatest 
good that the nature of things makes possible.” In explication of this 
limitation of divine omnipotence God is distinguished from the philo- 
sophical absolute. 

In discussing free will, conversiorm is held to be not inconsistent with 
determinism as ‘ character must always include undeveloped possibilities,’ 
and the change may be merely of outward behavior. Nor can freedom 
mean ‘unmotived willing. The motive indispensable to volition can, 
however, not be identified with some purely external factor, nor even with 
an object of desire as it would be apart from the individual’s reaction 
upon it. The precise question at issue is: ‘What is it that makes one 
desired object appeal more strongly to one man than... to another?’ 
In answering this question the libertarian need not deny permanence or 
continuity of character. Only a small portion of conduct need be refer- 
able to undetermined choice to establish freedom. Freedom in the sense 
of ‘power of self-determination,’ though not involving ‘the existence of 
undetermined beginnings’ in man’s volitional life, is ‘an absolutely essen- 
tial postulate of morality.’ 

The treatise closes with an investigation of the possibility and limita- 
tions of casuistry. For the author holds that moral philosophy, though 
mainly a speculative science, should supply practical guidance. By deal- 
ing with classes of cases rather than specific instances, casuistry may 
assist the solution of many moral questions about which there is no con- 
sensus. 


A. R. Girrorp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Immanuel Kant: Darstellung und Wiirdigung. Oswatp Kitpe. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. 1907. Pp. viii + 152. 


The purpose of the series of popular handbooks in which this volume 
appears leads Professor Kiilpe to offer an account of Kant that is even 
briefer and more simplified than Paulsen’s. In view of the author’s evi- 
dent desire to appeal to the general cultivated reader, the book is rather 
one-sided and ill-proportioned. Neither the relative interest of Kant’s 
ethics, nor its place in his system, is so small as to justify giving it only 
ten pages, where over eighty are devoted to the minutie—often wholly 
superfluous and absurd minutie—of the K. d.r. V. Nor does the treat- 
ment of the ethics err only by excess of brevity. It is limited to the 
K. d. p. V.; Kiilpe seems to have quite forgotten that ethically much more 
interesting work, the ‘Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten.’ As a 
result he actually omits any mention of the noblest, and in some respects 
the most characteristic, of Kant’s ethical ideas, the second form of the 
categorical imperative, which requires that every rational agent be treated 
always as an end, never as a means only. Again, in this day of general 
interest in social problems and the ethics of the political and economic 
relations, it is a great mistake to pass over completely the ‘ Rechtslehre.’ 
That part of Kant’s theory is intimately related to his fundamental con- 
ceptions; it expresses what he believed to be the bearing of his ethics 
upon mooted practical issues; and it constitutes one of the most curious 
and elaborate attempts in history to work out a social and political philos- 
ophy by starting from the individualistic conception of the inherent right 
of every person to full liberty of self-determination. It is a doctrine 
obviously anarchistic in its real tendency, though the tendency is one 
that Kant contrives with considerable ingenuity to deflect. An incorrect 
explanation is given by Kiilpe of so important a Kantian term as ‘ au- 
tonomy of the will’; it has nothing whatever to do with ‘the battle of 
the enlightenment against all forms of external authority.’ Kant’s philos- 
ophy of religion is even more insufficiently covered. 

In short, Kiilpe’s special interest and competency appear to be con- 
fined to the epistemology. The analysis of the K. d. r. V. is fairly ade- 
quate and satisfactory; but the student of philosophy will turn with most 
curiosity to Kiilpe’s critical discussion (pp. 72-96) of the fundamental 
issues. At the close of his other, widely-read volume in the same series 
(‘Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Deutschland’) the author laid 
down a problem and sketched a program which this discussion resumes. 
Kiilpe appears to offer the somewhat unusual doctrinal combination of 
(a) physical realism and a belief in the metaphysical scope and realistic 
implications of natural science, with (b) a recognition of ‘logically’ 
a priort knowledge and of the presence in our minds of necessary or 
coercive truths [so I interpret pp. 73, 91-92], and (c) some obscure sort 
of ‘genetic’ empiricism, associated with a belief in the supremacy of 
the realwissenschaftliche standpoint. The justification of (a) calls, as 
Kiilpe observed in his earlier work, for a thorough Auseinandersetzung 
both with dialectical idealism and with the anti-metaphysical interpreta- 
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tion of natural science of Mach; this we hardly as yet get. The negative 
criticism of Kant’s confused and inconsistent arguments for the limita- 
tion of knowledge to ‘objects of possible experience’ is, however, clear 
and successful. But a critic of Kant who maintains, not only that in 
physical science we have direct access to realities an-sich, but also that 
we are in a position to make metaphysically valid and necessary uni- 
versal judgments about the nature of physical things and not merely about 
the contents of experience up to date—such a critic seems, not to be 
transcending Kant, but to be simply ignoring the issues and difficulties 
raised by the English epistemologists, with which Kant at least attempted 
to deal. Kiilpe, indeed, has recognized that his enterprise amounts to 
a revival of the pre-Kantian, or pre-Humian, rationalism. There is 
undoubtedly a great deal of profit still to be gleaned for philosophy from 
such a return ‘back of Kant’; but in the return, Hume and Berkeley 
are persons who will have to be dealt with more effectively than Kiilpe 
seems to me thus far to have dealt with them. The problems of eight- 
eenth-century epistemology still need to be worked out afresh; and in the 
outcome an adjustment—by no means identical with Kant’s—of the con- 
ceptual rationalism of the German school with the skeptical rigor of the 
British empiricists will be found possible. But I do not think that Kiilpe 
has given us the requisite formula for the combination. Meanwhile, since 
his position has so much affinity with that of the ‘ dogmatic ’rational- 
ists, it is surprising to find him repeating the usual, essentially incorrect 
accounts of the position of the Leibnitio-Wolffian logicians, and of their 
relation to Kant. That, like some other of the accepted parts of the his- 
tory of philosophy, especially of some connected with Kant, is mostly a 
mensonge convenu. No one who was, for example, mindful of the text- 
book of Wolffian logic which Kant himself used—Meier’s ‘ Vernunft- 
lehre,’? 1752—could accuse that school of the absurdity of overlooking 
‘the essential distinction between certainty and probability, conviction 
and conjecture, the experienceable and the unexperienceable’ (p. 96). Up 
to a certain point, these logicians used much more critical rigor than is 
invariably found among contemporary philosophers. While unjust to 
these earlier German thinkers, Kiilpe’s book is—though decidedly appre- 
ciative—comparatively free from that unphilosophical Kant-Schwarmerei 
which is the prevailing mode in Germany. 

Artuur O. Lovesoy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. ; 


Thought and Language. J. Mark Batpwiy. The Psychological Review, 
May, 1907. Pp. 181-204. 


This article is from the material of the writer’s work, ‘Thought and 
Things,’ Volume II., and takes up the problem of the development that 
logical meanings undergo in relation to language. Logical meanings are 
for him contexts of thought ‘common in the sense of being “ synnomic ” 
or “appropriate” for the acceptance of all competent judgment every- 
where’; this common character rests upon a genetical process which is 
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both experimental, or personal, and social. Building upon the knowledge 
that already has social confirmation, the individual forms new judgments 
which he projects into the world, which he assumes, and for which he 
seeks anew the synnomic judgment of society in order to arrive at the 
attitude of belief. Again, society must refer its opinions to the expert 
individual thinker to whom social judgment looks for its reconstruction. 
Thus there is a dialectic growth and truth, or thought, which remains 
always unfinished or experimental, being continually submitted to the two 
tests of ‘commonness’ and ‘ reasonableness.’ The two modes of predication 
which make this growth possible are proposal, which means assumption in 
the speaker or hearer, and elucidation, which means that belief is present 
before predication takes place. As knowledge is thus social as well as 
individual, it is language which makes thought common, which gives it 
social meaning, and it is, therefore, the instrument of the development 
and conservation of psychic meaning. All those strictly private mean- 
ings, appreciations and quasi conative ones never acquire social nor, 
indeed, adequate personal validity and hence fail of linguistic embodi- 
ments. “The gradual development of language shows the impulse and 
necessity for intercourse both as pedagogical instrument in the hands of 
society and also as vehicle of the individuals in forming and reforming 
work in society.” 


L. Peart Boaes. 
THE WESTERN COLLEGE. 


Aphasie et amnésie. Reponse a M. le Professeur J. Grasset. Dr. Sur- 
BLED. Revue de Philosophie. X. Pp. 109-114. 


In a preceding review Dr. Grasset’s article was discussed. The pres- 
ent synopsis deals with the very clear and pointed answer of Dr. Surbled. 
Dr. Surbled upholds strongly the contention of Dr. Marie that aphasia 
and amnesia are two phases which should not be confused. When a 
patient is intellectually weak, such weakness is simply a defect of mem- 
ory, and as such something different from aphasia. Again, expression of 
emotion felt may not be excited at the thought of such emotion, as Dr. 
Grasset has shown. This shows, so Dr. Surbled holds, that the affective 
memory is retained while the memory for impression is lost. So, too, 
the poor cook who can not prepare fried eggs on a spoken order is neither 
a fool nor an idiot, but simply one who has lost his memory of the cul- 
inary processes. Amnesia, and not aphasia, is the cause of the trouble. 
The seat of the memory, according to Dr. Marie, is in the left temporo- 
parietal lobe. It is not the intellect as a whole which is affected, but only 
some special memory which has lapsed. 

It is rather difficult to follow a three-cornered argument, especially 
when the basis, Dr. Marie’s work, is not given in full. One may perhaps 
avoid any dogmatism on the matter by using Dr. Surbled’s expression, 
“Le mieux est d’avouer notre ignorance.” The papers as given are good 
as far as they go, but they do not go far enough. 


Fevrx ARNOLD. 
New York CIty. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. June, 1907. La psychologie quanti- 
tative (2° étude): La psychophystologie (pp. 561-592): J. J. Van 
BiervuiEtT. —- The author attempts to discover both the strength and the 
weakness of psychological experiments, and the qualities and faults of 
the technique employed. Psychologists have determined approximate dura- 
tions for certain psychie operations, but these are very indefinite and 
liable to be considerably modified by future researches. The psycho- 
physiologists have accomplished more than the psychophysicists, but they 
are confronted by almost insurmountable metaphysical difficulties, such 
as measuring the time of apperceptions without proving experimentally 
that apperceptions exist and are distinct from perceptions. Nature des 
hallucinations (pp. 593-619): E.-Bernarp Leroy.- Hallucinations are 
not distinguishable by the intensity of the representation, its localization, 
the richness of imaginative details, nor by pure and simple exaggeration 
of the attention. They are characterized by a diminution of the voluntary 
attention and exaggeration of the automatic. L’hallucination du point 
de vue psychologique (pp. 620-643): L. Duputs.—Hallucinations are 
characterized by the disaggregation of the personal consciousness. They 
are to be explained on wholly psychological grounds and involve reference 
to the teleology of mental life. Analyses et comptes rendus (pp. 644- 
673): E. Dupréel, Essai sur les catégories: A. PeNton. FE. Durkheim, 
L’année sociologique, IX.: G. B. R. Worms, Philosophie des sciences 
sociales, 3° part: J. Detvaitte. Waxweiler, Esquisse d’une sociologie: 
JANKELEVITCH. Delvaille, La vie sociale et Véducation: G. Compayrgé. 
Rivaud, Le probleme du devenir et la notion de la matiére dans la philos- 
ophie grecque: L. Daurtac. J. Beare, Greek theories of elementary 
cognition: OC. Hurr. E. Johnson, The Argument of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics: A. Penson. Ellsworth Powell, Spinoza and religion: H. Roser. 
G. Marchesini, La vita e il pensiero di Roberto Ardigo: G.-L. Duprat. 
Elsenhaus, Fries und Kant: J. Seconp. Klemm, Vico als Geschichts- 
philosoph und Volkerpsycholog: J. Seconp. Table des matiéres. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK. July, 1907, Band 130, Heft 2. Das Verhdltnis des Panthe- 
ismus zum Theismus in Lotzes Lehre vom Absoluten (pp. 113-141): P. 
SicKEL. — Lotze is consistent neither in his pantheism nor in his theism; 
and his compromise, which aimed at doing justice both to the under- 
standing and to the spirit, is self-contradictory and untenable. Der 
Erkenntniswert der chemischen Synthese (pp. 141-164): O. v. p. Prorp- 
TEN.—A theory of ‘conformism’ in opposition to both phenomenalism 
and realism. Zur Vertetdigung der Moglichkeit des freien Willens; 
erster Artikel (pp. 165-192): R. Manno. — The possibility maintained of a 
spontaneous change in direction in one of the masses of a mechanical 
system. Die Erneuerung der Friesschen Schule (pp. 192-202): O. Str- 
BERT.— The scientific development of Kant’s position is through Fries 
and Apelt, not through Fichte, Schelling, Hegel or Schopenhauer. Der 
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freie Wille; eine Frage (pp. 202-208): K. B. R. Aars.- Fine Textver- 
wirrung in Leibniz’ Nouveaux essais bei Gerhardt (pp. 204-206): R. 
FALCKENBERG. — Two important accidental omissions in the edition named. 
Rezensionen: W. Windelband, Uber Willensfreiheit: G. Norn. O. 
Pfister, Die Willensfretheit: G. Norn. E. Durr, Uber die Grenzen der 
Gewtssheit: R. Hirscu. Notizen. Die Eingegangene Schriften. Aus 
Zeitschriften. 


ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. August, 1907, Band 
VI., Heft 2. Uber Grenz- und Ultrafunktionen (pp. 97-120): V. GoLp- 
scHMipT.— A compendium of the several senses in respect to the limits 
of sensation and the physical changes to which we are insensible. Zum 
Ablauf des Lebens (pp. 121-138): W. Furmss.- An attempt to show that 
birth, death, menstruation periods, and some forms of sickness occur 
periodically on the basis of the numbers twenty-three and twenty-eight. 
Uber die Grundlagen des Gesetzes von Weber-Fechner und der Dynamik 
des Gedachtnisses (pp. 189-150): A. ScuuKkarEw.— An attempt to estab- 
lish an analogy between the processes of consciousness and chemical 
changes. Absolute und Relative Bewegung (pp. 150-153): W. M. 
FRANKEL. — A brief essay in definition. Der exakte Artbegriff; seine Ablei- 
tung und Anwendung (pp. 154-216): K. Hormann.- An organism, to be 
treated scientifically, must be conceived as a crystal; and organisms are 
of the same species which agree in all crystalline characteristics. And 
the higher genus shows agreement in all those characteristics save the 
one that is of least systematic value. From this definition follow: 
Haeckel’s theses regarding the basal forms of organisms; the theory of 
pangenesis as developed by De Vries; the laws known as the Mendelian; 
and also those statistical formule which bear the names of Quetelet and 
Galton. Some illustrations follow, by way of verification. Zum Mensch- 
lichen Raumproblem (pp. 217-228): W. ScuotptmMann.- The Kantian 
position is not affected by experimental psychology. Nochmals iiber das 
nichste Problem der Chemie (pp. 229-240): F. Watp.-A plea for the 
empirical standpoint. Kritische Bemerkungen zur modernen Mathe- 
matik (pp. 241-249): J. Baumann.— Discussions of Cantor’s theory of the 
infinite and of non-Euclidean geometry. Neue Bucher: W. O. O. 
Braun, Friedrich von Schellings Vorlesungen tiber die Methode des 
akademischen Unterrichts. C. Schrempfe, Lessing als Philosoph. ¥. 
Metschnikoff, Essais optimistes. P. J. Mobius, Ausgewahlte Werke, 
Bande VII. and VIII. 


Burbank, Luther. The Training of the Human Plant. New York: The 
Century Co. 1907. Pp. 99. 60 cents. 


Cole, L. W. Concerning the Intelligence of Raccoons. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Comparative Neurology and Psychology, Vol. XVII., 
No. 3. 1907. Pp. 211-261. 

Gibson, Boyce. Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. 2d edition. Lon- 
don: Adam and Charles Black. Imported by The Macmillan Co. 
1907. Pp. viii+ 182. $1.40. 
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Logan, J. D. Quantitative Punctuation. An essay in the pedagogy of 
English composition. Toronto: William Briggs. 1907. Pp. 44 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by G. Long. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 1907. Pp. vii+ 298. 35 cents. 

Saitschick, R. Quid est Veritas? Ein Buch iiber die Probleme des 
Daseins. Berlin: Ernest Hofmann & Co. 1907. Pp. 316. 4.50 M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


René Francois ARMAND SULLY-PRUDHOMME died suddenly on Sep- 
tember 7. The following account of his career is from the Nation for 
September 12. “ He was born in Paris in 1839, the son of a merchant. 
After completing the courses in science and philosophy at the Lycée 
Bonaparte, he began work in the office of an ironmaster at Creusot. This 
employment he abandoned with the intention of entering the legal pro- 
fession, and he actually began as a notary’s clerk. But his inclinations 
were in the direction of literature; and in his twenty-sixth year he pub- 
lished his first volume, ‘ Stances et poémes,’ which secured the enthusi- 
astic recognition of Sainte-Beuve. One poem, in particular, ‘Le vase 
brisé,’ was singled out as a little masterpiece, equally noticeable for its 
exquisite finish and its delicacy of sentiment and style. Fortunately, a 
modest patrimony enabled him to devote himself to literary work without 
wholly depending on it for a livelihood. His second collection of verse, 
‘Les épreuves,’ appeared in 1866; in it he expressed the sadness of un- 
belief. Three years later followed ‘ Les solitudes’ and his rhymed trans- 
lation of the first book of Lucretius, ‘La nature des choses,’ in which he 
wrote a brilliant and widely discussed preface. ‘Impressions de guerre’ 
(1870) dealt with some of the phases of the Franco-Prussian War; ‘ Les 
destins’ (1872) and ‘ Vaines tendresses’ (1875) are of a more personal 
nature. These writings established his reputation as one of the most 
prisme: poésies diverses,’ published in 1886, was a return to the more 
distinguished for lofty sentiments and philosophic ideas. His first great 
philosophical poem, ‘ La justice,’ appeared in 1878, and to it he owed his 
election to the French Academy in 1881. In this poem he insisted upon 
the justice which he found in universal nature. His next work, ‘ Le 
prisme: Poésies Diverses,’ published in 1886, was a return to the more 
personal style. His best known poems, however, and those on which his 
reputation most firmly rests, embodied idealized philosophical conceptions, 
such as solitude, justice and happiness. ‘Le bonheur,’ 1888, is a sort of 
vision of the progress of humanity toward the ideal state of supreme happi- 
ness. M. Sully-Prudhomme’s ‘ Testament poétique,’ 1901, won the Nobel 
prize over such competitors as Ibsen, Tolstoy, Frédéric Mistral, Sien- 
kiewicz, Ossip-Lourié, Hauptmann, Rostand, D’Annunzio, Freitag and 
Echegaray. Although by no means a rich man, the poet devoted a con- 
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siderable portion of the prize to establishing an annual award for excel- 
lence among the younger French poets. As a critic he published two 
volumes, ‘ L’expression dans les beaux arts’ and ‘ Reflexions sur l’art des 
vers.’ He wrote for the Revue des Deux Mondes, among other articles 
an important study of Pascal. For many years before his death, a suf- 
ferer from rheumatic gout, he had lived a quiet life in his country house.” 


THE Atheneum summarizes as follows the discussion of the constitu- 
tion of the atom at the recent Leicester meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, which showed how far from agreeing on this matter the learned 
physicists still are: “Thus Professor Rutherford himself avowed his be- 
lief in the existence of the positive electron, which he warned his hearers 
need not necessarily be what he called the ‘mirror image’ of the negative. 
This is, of course, in direct opposition to the views of Lord Kelvin and 
Professor J. J. Thomson, both of whom believe in an atom composed of 
negative electrons, the first named thinking that these are contained in a 
sphere of positive electricity, while the second pictures them as revolving 
round a core composed of the same substance—whatever that may be. 
In the same way, Sir Oliver Lodge professed his adherence to the theory 
that all matter is in the last resort composed of negative electrons only, 
and that all inertia is electrical in its origin; while Professor Soddy did 
not believe that the time had come for the assertion of the electrical con- 
stitution of matter, and thought that all the results of the researches of 
the last quarter of a century were explicable without it. Professor J. J. 
Thomson was not there to defend his latest theory, that the hydrogen atom 
is composed of one negative and one positive electron only, which Mr. G. 
A. Schott declared to be unworkable. Lord Kelvin, who spoke late in the 
debate, professed his disbelief in the idea that the mere motion of elec- 
trons could give to matter its different varieties and degrees of stability, 
and that radio-activity was a mere remanet from the kinetic energy of 
the atom.” 

In Italy a scientific society has been founded in imitation of the 
British Association, and entitled Societa per il Progresso delle Scienze. 
Thus far mathematics, natural science, engineering and political economy 
are selected for especial attention. 

Epwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D., professor of education and head of the 
department of education in the University of Illinois, has left the Uni- 
versity to take up his duties as commissioner of education in Porto Rico. 

Proressor WILHELM Stumpr, the psychologist, has been elected rector 
of the University of Berlin. 








